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INSTRUCTION IN THE OBSERVATION OF SOCIAL 
FACTS ACCORDING TO THE LE PLAY METHOD 
OF MONOGRAPHS ON FAMILIES.' 

I. 

I. Principles and advantages of the method of F. Le Play. — 
The Le Play method consists : first, in basing the study of 
populations upon that of certain families judiciously chosen and 
belonging to the working class ; second, in describing these 
families according to a determined and uniform outline. Seeing 
in the family the true social unit, it proceeds as the zoologist 
who, in order to describe a living species, applies to certain 
individuals of this species the processes of anatomical and 
physiological investigation. It searches for the laws of social 
science in the most simple cases, reserving the determination of 
the influences which modify them in more complex cases. 

It is to facilitate observation and to render it more fruitful 
that it is preferred to choose among laboring families the types 
for monographs. These families in fact form the great mass of 
the population. They are more subordinated, in their material 
life and in their physical activity, to the climate and to the pro- 
ductions of the country which they inhabit, and for this reason 
they also form the characteristic element of the population. 
Moreover, certain classes of laborers are less exposed than the 
superior classes to social fluctuations. They conserve with an 
energy wholly peculiar the order which has been progressively 
established by anterior civilizations, and which must be the 
basis for accomplishing new improvements. Finally the rela- 
tions which bind the laborers to the superior classes are every- 
where the foundation of the existence of these latter, and the 
principal trait of nationality. 

'Translated for the American Journal of Sociology by Charles A. Ell- 
wood. 
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In opposition to the fault, so general in our time, which con- 
sists in treating social questions from an exclusive point of view, 
the Le Play method of monographs embraces, in its entirety, 
the existence of a family considered under all its aspects. It 
directs the observer, moreover, by rules determined with rigor- 
ous precision, by a question-book completely applicable to all 
families, in whatever latitude and in whatever civilization they 
belong; and this uniform framework facilitates comparisons 
upon which true social laws must be founded. 

The necessity of making these social studies precise and 
complete gives to the monographs some complication. Never- 
theless they are not on that account tasks accessible only to 
very cultivated minds ; the method has been often applied with 
success by men little educated, but guided by good sense. 
Every judicious observer will succeed in this sort of work if he 
will consult well the work entitled La Me"thode c? Observation, in 
which are briefly set forth the origin, the description, and the 
history of the method. (It forms the first volume of the second 
edition of Ouvriers europe"ens in six volumes 8vo.) 

2. The dominant idea in monographs of families. — In the main 
family monographs are derived from a higher idea called forth 
by the observation of facts. 

Crises of misfortune are common in the history of societies 
of complex constitution ; the precarious situation of France for 
more than two centuries might at first view be regarded as one 
of those periods of decay which habitually follow epochs of 
prosperity. But the actual state of our country, and of the 
countries of the West led by our example, offers a character 
exceptional, new, and of grave importance. It is the special- 
ization which has extended itself even to the primary social 
unity, the family. It is this infinite parceling out of sentiments 
and interests which no longer permits people to confer together 
on the subject of local means of reform. Happily, unity of 
spirit subsists in numerous regions of the Orient and of the 
North, and even in the Occident, in certain oases of social 
peace. One can, without going out of Europe, observe nations 
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both happy and unhappy. The comparative study of their 
social constitutions causes therefore the symptoms of health or 
of disease to be recognized, and, by consequence, the means of 
effecting a cure. 

On the other hand, nations are composed not of individuals, 
but of families. The work of observation, which would be 
vague, undefined, and unable to lead to any conclusion if it had 
to be extended in one locality to individuals of different sex 
and age, becomes precise, limited, and conclusive as soon as it 
has for its object families. This is an evident fact ; it belongs 
to the very nature of that social unity of which the physical and 
moral organization of man furnishes the principle, and it is in 
this fact that the practical efficacy of the Le Play method of 
family monographs resides. 

II. 

i. Elasticity of the Le Play method. — The application of the 
method of monographs does not require that the observer con- 
fine himself to one locality, to one class, or to one determined 
family. The principal advantage which it offers is that of per- 
mitting one to ascertain in a short time the customs of any 
country whatever. Not only is it not necessary to be located 
in that country, but one can even study it with success at a dis- 
tance if he has under his eyes a family that was born in it and 
lived in it for a long time. 

Likewise one may observe indifferently any one of the agri- 
cultural or industrial classes of a locality. However, in a region 
which has not yet been described it is preferable to fix one's 
attention upon the peasants ; that is, upon the little agricultural 
proprietors who, with their families, employ upon their estate 
the whole of their time, without being obliged to work outside 
in the quality of hired persons. This class is always the fun 
damental element of a civilization. Thanks to the nature of its 
labors and habits, which result from the ownership of land, it 
preserves better than the others the imprint of the local genius. 

2. Choice of the family to observe. — In a determined class 
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one ought always to choose a family which is originally of the 
locality, and which gathers together nearly average (mean) 
conditions ; that is, which is neither superior nor inferior to 
others in respect to its material situation or its morality. Again, 
one must attach himself most often for description to a com- 
plete household, for the study of such is, in general, more fruit- 
ful than that of a household without children. Finally, it is 
necessary to take a family which lends itself willingly to obser- 
vation, yielding itself to the wish expressed by the observer or 
by persons influential in the locality. 

Admittance to the family will be especially open to the 
observer, in all the countries where social peace reigns, through 
the employer in whom the confidence of the workingman 
reposes. In the countries that antagonism desolates, and with 
a workingman whom a secret or declared hostility alienates from 
influences which are ordinarily efficacious, the difficulties will be 
greater, but by taking for an absolute rule, in this case, that one 
shall never let be seen or felt the least disapprobation on the 
subject of what has been said to him ; by remembering always 
that it is proposed to observe and not to enlighten or to redress 
the wrongs of him who is observed, the investigator will suc- 
ceed beyond doubt in calming the laborer's mistrusts, and in 
getting him to speak with an open heart. In any case one must 
recollect that the time of a workingman is his capital, and com- 
pensate him from whom he has taken long hours in order to 
obtain from him the information of which he has need. 

3. Conditions in which it is necessary to place oneself in order to 
observe well. — The type of the monograph being thus chosen, 
two conditions will permit of obtaining from this study the 
results that one has a right to expect. The first is a sincere love 
of the science which aims to seek out the truth and to register 
the facts with a scrupulous exactness. It is not, however, nec- 
essary that the observer be impartial or imbued previously with 
true social principles; he can often set himself to the work with 
the purpose of demonstrating by the facts an erroneous principle, 
which has his sympathies, but the application of the method will 
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suffice always to cause him to distinguish the true from the false. 
The passion which induces in our time so many good men to 
defend error, will be thus for social science, as it has been for 
the physical sciences, the principal force which will conduct 
men to the truth. It is not to be feared, besides, that this bias 
will lead to concealing or to knowingly altering the nature of 
the facts ; this class of dishonesty is sufficiently rare, and, 
thanks to the means of counter-checking which it contains, the 
method offers in this matter every guaranty. 

A second condition in order to ascertain the facts contained 
in the framework of a monograph is to gain the confidence of the 
family which one studies. One must not believe that the bait 
of a merited remuneration is sufficient for this family to consent 
to initiate an observer who is often a stranger, during eight or 
ten days, into the secrets of its inner life. On the other hand, it 
will yield itself to a minute inquiry, it will bear with docility a 
prolonged questioning, if it perceives that the observer is seek- 
ing to know the condition of the working classes only in order 
to establish through facts the principles which will make pos- 
sible the bettering of that condition. 

4. Means of ascertaining the facts. — In order to collect the 
elements of a monograph, one may employ concurrently three 
means which are far from having an equal importance. The 
first consists in observing the facts, the second in interrogating 
the laboring man upon the things which escape direct observa- 
tion, the third in obtaining information from persons of the 
locality who have known for a long time the family or who have 
an influence upon its existence through relations of patronage. 

5. Direct observation. — Direct observation ought to reveal the 
least details, which may appear at first useless, but the necessity 
of which soon becomes manifest. In general, it is necessary to 
collect the facts without drawing conclusions from them imme- 
diately. It is only after having finished the study of the family, 
after having classified the observations in the framework adopted 
for the monographs, that one may try drawing from them general 
inductions. 
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This first means of investigation is especially suitable to the 
study of the physical constitution of the workingman and his 
family ; of their daily habits, their religious and moral opinions, 
as well as of their characters ; of the general state of the 
country, of the house and its surroundings. Besides being 
attentive, without letting it'appear, to all that he sees and hears, 
the observer ought perpetually to register by himself all the 
answers made to his questions, all the assertions which he 
receives while in the family. In a word, every time that direct 
observation is possible, it is necessary to have recourse to it. 

6. The questioning of the workingman and his companion. — The 
questioning ought to be conducted in the order indicated by the 
method ; it is not necessary, however, to be bound to it too 
rigorously. The workingman will be naturally led to enlarge 
upon certain subjects ; he will love to recall the memories of 
his youth and to tell the history of his family. One must be 
careful not to interrupt him, lest he let escape some information 
which it is useful to collect. Besides, questions too multiplied 
will fatigue him, if they do not excite in him disgust or mis- 
trust, while recalling to his mind at every instant the inquest to 
which he is submitting. It is better to listen than to question, 
especially in the sufficiently frequent cases where a difference in 
the dialect or in the habitual language renders difficult on both 
sides the interpretation of questions and answers. 

It is only by long, minute questioning, precise, and detailed, 
that one gathers the diverse elements of the computations whence 
result the budget of receipts, the budget of expenses, and the 
accounts which are annexed thereto. It is in the same way that 
one secures information concerning the organization and the 
constitution of the family ; concerning its morals, its beliefs, its 
ideas, its hopes, its disappointments, its troubles, its joys, its 
affections, and its hates ; concerning its labors and its wages ; 
concerning its resources of every kind, its furniture, its clothes ; 
concerning its recreations ; concerning the principal elements of 
its life; concerning the reasons which it believes it has for 
regarding the future with serenity, or for seeing in it nothing 
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but what is precarious and unstable. On the whole, the great 
majority of social facts which will be recorded in the monograph 
of the family are ascertained by way of questioning. So the 
art of questioning, of listening to responses, of inducing sincere 
and complete outpourings of the heart plays a great r61e in the 
success which the observer can look for. 

7. Information gained from persons of a superior rank in the locality. 
— One ought to get information only with an extreme reserve 
from the directing classes of the locality, who know often less 
than one supposes of the social organization of which they are a 
part. Their assertions, besides, should always be checked either 
with the aid of facts observed directly, or with the aid of facts 
revealed by the declarations of the family. 

The family monograph, being, above all, the methodic descrip- 
tion of that which one has personally observed, could not bor- 
row anything from a book. An exception can be made only for 
certain facts authentically ascertained — in particular, statistical 
information offering a character of absolute certainty. In every 
case, the origin of documents of this class ought always to be 
indicated in extenso. 

8. The double budget and its commentaries. — Every monograph 
has for its essential part a double Budget of Annual Receipts and 
Expenses, which is preceded by Preliminary Observations and fol- 
lowed by Notes which have been grouped under the general 
title : Divers Elements of the Social Constitution. 

The preliminary observations will give an opportunity for the 
observer to gain precisely that confidence of which we have 
spoken above. They will prepare the workingman little by little 
to reply to the numerous questions of the budget, and even to 
understand the necessity of them. They will give to the 
observer a mass of preliminary notions upon the customs and 
the life of the family, upon the place which they inhabit, and 
upon the region of which they are a part. 

It is not necessary to seek to complete immediately the pre- 
liminary observations, and to this end wearisomely to lead back 
the workingman whom one is questioning to a detail omitted in 
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a paragraph already treated. The budgets alone will give pre- 
cision to the information obtained ; they will permit of verifying 
its correctness ; they will bring up questions about which one 
would not have dreamed of making inquiries. 

9. // is necessary to adopt uniform valuations in order that they 
may be comparable. — For the questioning of the workingman and 
even for a first redaction of the budgets, all the estimates of 
quantities and values must be made with the measures and 
money of the country. For the definitive redaction, however, 
the author will convert the local units into metric units, and 
he will establish their correspondence in a special note. 

The information relating to quantities and to values of objects 
bought or sold, produced or consumed, will relate always to a 
single year, supposed to be moderately prosperous in what con- 
cerns the general situation of agriculture, of industry, and of 
commerce, and the special situation of the domestic hearth which 
one is considering. 

It will often be impossible for the workingman to give the 
figures of the two budgets and of the accounts annexed for an 
entire year, whilst he will indicate them easily for a week or for 
a day. In general the observer ought to seek after every means 
of avoiding for the members of the family observed any intellec- 
tual labor to which they are not habituated, and which might 
trouble the accuracy of their declarations. 

10. Origin of notes called elements of the social constitution. — The 
notes entitled "Divers Elements of the Social Constitution" 
comprise the important facts of social organization, the remark- 
able peculiarities, finally, the general judgments and conclusions 
which the author draws from the whole of his studies. The 
elements of these notes will be furnished by the family and the 
locality which are the object of the monograph. They will be 
equally furnished by persons settled for a long time in this 
locality and knowing well the manners and customs of the popu- 
lation. But one should never forget to check the declarations 
obtained by the facts observed. 

11. The supreme virtue for the observer. — All the elements of 
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success which the method of monographs contains remain sterile, 
or become even harmful, if they are not fertilized by the 
supreme virtue for the observer : respect for the truth. 

The method of observation for the student who carries not 
in him this sacred respect is like logic for the sophist ; it may, 
in hands little conscientious, become an instrument of error and 
of corruption. 

However, in the subject-matter of social science, observation, 
applied to permanent facts, offers guaranties of correctness 
which do not exist in pure reasoning applied to the variable 
facts of private or political life. A population badly observed 
preserves in itself all the elements of a decisive counter inquiry. 
The error propagated through ignorance or bad faith can always 
be refuted through means of a monograph due to the inquiries 
of a true student. 

III. 

1. Methods of obtaining information. — There are three methods 
which share the favor of monograph writers ; they are : the 
question blank (le questionnaire), the account book (le livre de 
compte), and oral questioning (I'enquite orale). 

(1) The question blank method puts questions to correspond- 
ents who undertake to answer them. In use for a long time, this 
method was improved and codified by the international congress 
of statistics held in Brussels in 1853. It is a very convenient 
method since it reduces the work of the observer to the redac- 
tion of questions and the abstracting of replies ; but its scientific 
value is unfortunately quite inferior to its practical convenience, 
and, in spite of the numerous precedents which this method can 
invoke, we are forced to express the most formal reservations as 
to the quality of the results to be expected from it. 

(2) The method of account books seems free from the objec- 
tions which that of question blanks incurs. The instrument of 
observation is this time the account book kept by a good 
housewife. It is this method which was used by one of the 
great masters of statistics, the learned Dr. Engel, for his great 
inquiry into the budget of European laborers. He presented 
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to the international congress of Berne in 1895 the fi fst P art °f 
it, which contains the statement of his method and the applica- 
tion which he made of it to the laboring classes of Belgium. 

The account book and the "quet" 1 are the two character- 
istic features of the method followed by Dr. Engel in his learned 
researches. We do not doubt that in his hands it may produce 
good results ; but, in spite of the authority which it claims for 
itself, we could not recommend the general use of it without 
reservations. In the first place, the account-book method 
excludes all persons who do not keep accounts and who are 
governed by their life, instead of governing it. They eat as 
they earn, "sometimes more, sometimes less," and do not trouble 
themselves to keep accounts. But the account-book method is 
not even free from other criticisms. It may be vitiated by vol- 
untary dissimulations, by unconscious errors, or by omissions 
which mislead the observer. The notebook of expenses is a 
mirror whose sincerity is oftentimes indiscreet. Again, families 
do not often classify scientifically their expenditures, but group 
together in a lump, as a single sum, the expenses corresponding 
to a unique fact, like a journey. They will omit also — and this 
is a grave fault — expenses and receipts in kind, which in most 
ordinary budgets play a considerable part. In fine, account 
books constitute, if well kept, precious documents, but they will 
not take the place of direct observation ; they ought almost always 
to be verified and if necessary completed and corrected by the 
oral method, which is besides the only applicable method in the 
innumerable cases in which account books are a failure or do 
not merit credence. 

(3) The oral method (the method described above in Part II) 
consists in installing oneself in the midst of, or at least near, the 
family whose monograph it is wished to prepare, in gaining its 
friendship and confidence ; then in interrogating it with tact, 
getting it to relate its history, and obtaining from it the ele- 
ments of its budget of receipts and expenditures. 

1 The " quet " is the unit of consumption adopted by Engel. It is an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the great Belgian statistician, Quetelet. It corresponds to the 
amount consumed by a child during the first year after birth. 
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This method is that of Le Play, who had the rare distinc- 
tion of discovering it and of making masterly applications of 
it. It is wholly an art to know thus how to penetrate into the 
intimacy of a family, to overcome its instinctive distrust, to 
elicit its confidences and direct them wisely, so as to fill out 
one by one the different compartments of a methodic plan, 
without omitting anything which is necessary, and without 
getting lost in useless details. For this there is necessary, 
along with much tact, a real sympathy for those whom one 
interrogates ; they feel this quickly and then surrender them- 
selves without reserve, whilst they will escape a haughty inquiry 
conducted by a grave pedant or a uniformed official through 
evasive replies, often systematically inexact. It is the friendly 
chats which get at the secret of a family ; interrogations must 
not in any degree take the character of questions before a court 
of justice or of an official proceeding. 

2. The framework of the monograph. — One of the essential 
traits which characterize the monograph in its several applica- 
tions, whatever be its object, is the invariability of its frame- 
work or outline. This condition is not less profitable to those 
who draw up the monograph than to those who consult it. To 
the first it serves as a guide and reminder, in order that they 
may omit nothing while upon the field of observation ; it puts 
them face to face with a very clear plan to which they have to 
conform and which directs them in their observations. As for 
those who have recourse to the monographs, they know imme- 
diately where to find the information they are looking for, since 
it is always placed under the same heading and in the same order. 
Thus all the portraits, in spite of the unlikeness of the originals, 
are rendered comparable. 

IV. 

The uniform outline for a family monograph according to 
the Le Play method is as follows : 

1. The title of the monograph. — Its significance and importance 
can best be seen by an example: "Carpenter of Paris (Seine, 
France), of the society of The Companions of Duty (day- 
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laborer under a system of temporary contracts) ; according to 
information collected in the locality, April and May 1856, by 
F. Le Play and A. Focsillon." 

2. The preliminary observations. — They are always composed 
of thirteen paragraphs, divided under four principal headings, 
as follows : 

Preliminary observations defining the condition of the 
several members of the family. I. Description of the locality, of the 
industrial organisation, and of the family. (1) State of the soil, of 
industry, and of the population. (2) Civil status of the family. 
(3) Religion and moral habits. (4) Hygiene and care of the 
health. (5) Social rank of the family. II. Means of existence 
of the family. (6) Properties (furniture and clothing not 
included). (7) Subventions. (8) Labors and industries. III. 
Manner of existence of the family. (9) Foods and meals. (10) 
Dwelling, furniture, and clothing. (11) Recreations. IV. His- 
tory of the family. (12) Principal phases of its existence. (13) 
Morals and institutions assuring the physical and moral well- 
being of the family. 

3. The budget of receipts for the year. — This is arranged in 
parallel columns to show clearly not only the receipts but the 
sources of the receipts, as follows : 



SOURCES OF RECEIPTS. 
I. 

PROPERTIES POSSESSED BY THE 
FAMILY. 

i. Real estate. 

2. Personal property. 

3. Rights to allowances from mutual- 

insurance societies. 

II. 

SUBVENTIONS RECEIVED BY THE 
FAMILY. 

1. Properties received in usufruct. 

2. Rights of usage over the property 

of others. 

3. Allowances of objects and of serv- 

ices. 



RECEIPTS. 
I. 

REVENUES FROM THE PROPERTIES. 

1 . Revenues from real estate. 

2. Revenues from personal property. 

3. Allowances from mutual-insurance 

societies. 

II. 

PRODUCTS OF SUBVENTIONS. 

1 . Products of properties received in 

usufruct. 

2. Products of rights of usage. 

3. Objects and services allowed. 
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SOURCES OF RECEIPTS— Cont. 
III. 

LABORS PERFORMED BY THE FAMILY. 
IV. 

INDUSTRIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
FAMILY. 



RECEIPTS— Cont. 
III. 

WAGES. 

IV. 

PROFITS OF THE INDUSTRIES. 



4. The budget of expenses for the year. 

DESIGNATION OF THE EXPENSES. 
I. 

EXPENSES RELATING TO NOURISHMENT. 

1 . Foods consumed in the household : 

Cereals. Vegetables and fruits. 

Fats. Condiments and stimulants. 

Milk-foods and eggs. Fermented drinks. 
Meats and fish. 

2. Foods prepared and consumed outside of the household. 

II. 

EXPENSES RELATING TO THE DWELLING. 

1. Lodging. 3. Heating. 

2. Furniture. 4. Lighting. 

III. 

EXPENSES RELATING TO CLOTHING. 

IV. 

EXPENSES RELATING TO MORAL NEEDS, RECREATIONS, AND THE CARE OF 

HEALTH. 

(Worship — Instruction of children — Helping others — Alms, etc.) 

V. 

EXPENSES RELATING TO INDUSTRIES, DEBTS, TAXES, AND INSURANCE. 

5 . Accounts annexed to the budgets. 

1. Accounts of profits resulting from industries undertaken by the family 
on its own account. 

2. Accounts relating to subventions. 

3. Divers accounts. 

6. The notes annexed to the monograph. — Following the budgets 
and the accounts come several paragraphs of notes connected 
with the description of the family, but not making any intrinsic 
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part of it. They are placed under the following title and sub- 
titles : Divers elements of the social constitution. ( 1 ) Important 
facts of social organization. (2) Remarkable particulars. (3) 
General estimations. (4) Conclusions. 

The thoroughgoing and systematic study of family life 
which the Le Play method proposes will, it is hoped, throw 
light on the solution of many vexed social questions. Among 
the principal questions which its authors believe the method of 
family monographs will help in solving are the following : 

1. The influence of religion upon individual well-being and 
upon social relations. 

2. The conciliation of family bonds and paternal authority 
with individual freedom. 

3. The influence of the fecundity and of the systematic ster- 
ility of marriages. 

4. The influence of laws of inheritance. 

5. The influence of a communistic regime and of individual 
action upon work and upon production. 

6. The organization of the home and of the family from the 
point of view of stability. 

7. Customs relative to marriage. 

Upon all of these questions and many more it is believed 
that every carefully compiled family monograph will throw some 

light. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

I . Title. — The title should always indicate : ( 1 ) the occupation 
of the laborer ; (2) the population of which he forms a part ; (3) 
the nature of the contract {engagement) under which he obtained 
employment; (4) the position which he holds in the social 
organization characterized by this sort of contract. Thus one 
would say: "Peasant soapmaker of la Basse-Provence (France). 
Proprietor and day-laborer in a system of voluntary permanent 
contracts." "Cutler in an urban factory, Sheffield (England), 
piece-worker in a system of temporary contract." Contracts 
{engagements) are of three principal kinds : forced contracts, 
where the laborer is bound to the soil ; voluntary permanent 
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contracts ; and temporary contracts or work without contract. 
Laborers (other than domestic servants) are classified as day- 
laborers, piece-laborers, laborers who are tenants, chiefs of trade 
or foremen, laborers who possess property, laborers whose work 
is chiefly upon their own property (proprietors). 

2. Preliminary observations. — The preliminary observations 
describe in a way the whole family and the social milieu in 
which it lives. The principal facts which these thirteen para- 
graphs should contain are as follows : ( 1 ) Precise designation 
of the locality inhabited by the family. — Constitution and relief 
of the soil ; mountains, forests, rivers situated in the vicinity, chan- 
nels of communication. — Climate. — Hygienic conditions due to 
the nature of the locality. — Agricultural products. — Industries. 

— Commerce. — Status of the land; division of rural properties. 

— Status of the population; number of heads of households 
classed according to their professions. — Nature of contracts 
which bind laborers to masters, communities, or societies. — 
Political and administrative conditions. (2) Constitution of the 
family in an isolated household or in a communistic group. — 
Give here also the names, the place of birth, the age, the paren- 
tal and domestic relations of the different members of the family 
still living together ; also the names of other members who are 
dead or established elsewhere. (3) Religious beliefs and wor- 
ship of the members of the family and of the population in gen- 
eral. — Influence of the clergy. — Details of religious practice ; 
domestic worship, public worship, prayers, images, ceremonies 
at marriage, at birth, and at decease; temples, holidays. — Note 
also domestic virtues : attachment between husband and wife ; 
position accorded the wife in the home ; care and deference 
shown to aged parents ; affection and enlightened care given to 
the children, and measures taken for their intellectual and moral 
development. — Also social virtues; charity and self-sacrifice; 
spirit of conciliation ; politeness ; deference and attachment of 
the family for their employer; tolerance in religious belief. — Also 
moral habits relative to mode of existence : disposition to pro- 
priety in the house and in clothing; tendency to simplicity, 
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temperance ; disposition to save ; tendency towards a settled 
life or towards temporary or permanent emigration. — Note, 
finally, principal traits characterizing intellectual development; 
special facts relative to the education of the children ; attach- 
ment to tradition or tendency to innovations in the methods of 
work, in the relations of laborers to their employers, in civil and 
political institutions. (4) Physical constitution of members of 
the family; their state of habitual health. — Hygiene in matters 
of baths, foods, drinks, clothing, dwelling, etc. — Medical service. 
— Occult practices, charms, etc. (5) Social consideration which 
the head of the family enjoys by reason of his personal qualities, 
his property, his trade, or his civil or military services. — Rela- 
tions of the family with other families of the locality. 

(6) Enumeration and value of properties possessed by the 
family : real estate, money, domestic animals, special materials 
of labor and industry. (7) Persons and institutions giving patron- 
age or aid in the locality. — Benevolent and relief societies ; 
communal aid; state aid. — Enumeration of subventions and aids 
received from each of the preceding persons and institutions. (8) 
Labor performed by the workingman and his family for the profit 
of an employer or for mutual profit. — Industries undertaken for the 
exclusive profit of the family : cultivation of fields, gardens, etc.; 
making of butter, cheese, etc.; washing of clothes; making of 
new clothes, ornaments, etc.; gathering of fuel. 

(9) Distinctive features of the family diet ; mention of penury 
or of abundance. — Nature of the foods which are the principal 
sustenance of the family. — Manner of preparing and cooking 
these foods. — Number of meals per day ; ordinary hour and dura- 
tion of each meal and manner of taking the meals. (10) Descrip- 
tion of habitation and its dependencies : materials of the house ; 
stories in the house ; interior arrangement ; number of rooms 
occupied and used by the family and their size ; bathroom and 
water-closet ; light, ventilation, and air ; yard and its size ; gen- 
eral cleanliness. — Furniture : give detailed inventory of the fur- 
niture with some indication of the actual value of each piece. — 
Give nature and value of the utensils employed in cooking, wash- 
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ing, and general housekeeping. — Clothing : distinctive features of 
the clothing of each member of the family. — Give detailed inven- 
tory and actual value of each piece of clothing for each member 
of the family ; also jewels, ornaments, etc. (n) The nature of 
the recreations sought after by each member of the family. — 
Bodily exercise : walks, dances, games of strength and skill. — 
Consumption of spirituous liquors, whisky, wine, beer, cider, 
etc. — Use of narcotics, tobacco, opium, etc. — Festivals, family 
reunions, anniversaries, etc. — Theaters, shows ; games of chance, 
lotteries, etc. — Intellectual pleasures : books, music, lectures, etc. 
(12) Any remarkable particulars concerning the life of the 
workingman or of his wife, children, or parents. — Marked pecu- 
liarities of any member of the family. — Amount of education and 
intelligence of the several members of the family. — Inheritances 
received and according to what customs. (13) Conditions of 
security and welfare which the family has in its intellectual and 
moral qualities. — Means of security sought by the family by 
membership in societies of mutual aid, insurance societies, trade 
unions, etc. 

3. Budget of receipts. — The budget of receipts comprises 
two columns divided each into four sections as shown above. — 
The column on the right headed Receipts is an enumeration of all 
the revenues which result to the family from properties, subven- 
tions, wages, and profits of industries. These revenues are 
received by the workingman in two different forms : in money 
or in kind. Consequently two separate columns are always 
devoted to these two sorts of receipts, and the comparison of 
these totals gives interesting information relative to the economic 
organization of the locality. — The column on the left, headed 
Sources of Receipts, is an enumeration of the several sources of 
receipts which furnish the family its means of existence. It is 
the simple reproduction of the figures set down in paragraphs 
(6), (7), and (8) of the Preliminary Observations. These figures 
may be verified by information taken in the locality. 

4. Budget of expenses. — This budget estimates in five sec- 
tions the expenses relating to (1) sustenance; (2) habitation; 
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(3) clothing; (4) moral needs, recreations, and the care of 
health; (5) industries, debts, taxes, and insurance. Here also 
expenses in money and in kind must be distinguished. It fur- 
nishes thus a means of checking the budget of receipts. The 
mechanism of this budget is simple, and the headings under 
each section may be increased if found necessary. Under the 
heading Cereals, e.g., should be placed bread, rice, oatmeal, mac- 
aroni, pastries, etc.; under Fats, butter, lard, suet, fat pork, 
oils, etc.; under Milk foods and eggs, milk, cream, cheese, eggs, 
etc.; under Meats and fish, beef, mutton, bacon, veal, fish, etc.; 
under Vegetables and fruits, potatoes, farinaceous vegetables, 
green vegetables, roots, spicy vegetables, fruits of all sorts ; 
under Condiments and stimulants come salt, pepper, vinegar, sugar, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, etc.; under Fermented drinks all alcoholic 
beverages. The amount of the above commodities consumed 
should also be indicated when possible. — There ought to be an 
exact balance between the general total of the budget of expenses 
and the general total of the budget of receipts, unless there is 
an annual saving. Where such annual saving is indicated, it 
ought to be carefully verified. 

5. Accounts annexed to the budgets. — These simply contain the 
complicated calculations which could not figure in the budgets 
without introducing into them more or less confusion. The 
calculations come in chiefly in connection with industries under- 
taken by the family and subventions. The divers accounts include 
all other accounts connected with the household. 

6. Notes annexed to the monograph. — These last paragraphs 
should complete the picture of the life of the family, introducing 
facts relating to social organization, race, and environment thus 
far omitted. They should also contain the conclusions reached 
by the writer of the monograph through his personal study. 

It will be seen from the above explanations that the Le Play 
family monograph is, in brief, nothing more than the careful and 
scientific historical and descriptive study of some single fam- 
ily, made by an observer who has entered into relations of closest 
intimacy with that family. 



